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large begins to take notice and is apt to insist that it too has some 
interest in both transactions. 

It is long since it was written "pride goeth before a fall." Let 
the labor leaders persist in this opposition to incorporation on the 
ground that no one has any right to interfere in their affairs even 
by suggestion, and society will be compelled to find other devices 
by which to restrict and control these organizations — devices that 
may prove far more harmful to these organizations than incorpora- 
tion, and far more dangerous to the development of those demo- 
cratic ideals which it is the mission of trade unions to foster and 
develop. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the experience of the 
Belgian labor unions in the conduct of their large co-operative en- 
terprises has done much to disabuse their minds of doctrinaire 
socialism. The practical difficulties which they have encountered 
has led them to a saner and more temperate view of the whole 
problem of modern industrialism. , This indeed is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the time. For the sake of a like sobering 
influence upon some of our more radical labor leaders it is to be 
hoped that co-operative enterprises of considerable magnitude may 
be developed at an early date in this country. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. Brooks has given us 
an admirable discussion of a pressing problem. It is a book that 
should be read by everyone desiring to keep in touch with the great 
industrial and social problem of the time. 

C. W. Macfarlane. 

Philadelphia. 



National Education. Essays towards a Constructive Policy. 
By Prof. H. E. Armstrong, H. W. Eve, Sir Joshua Fitch, Prof. 
W. A. Hewins, John C. Medd, T. A. Organ, A. D. Provand, 
Rev. Bl Reynolds, Francis Stoves, and the Editor, Laurie Mag- 
nus, M. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1902. 

This book is mainly a plea for a directly utilitarian aim in edu- 
cation, and for further state organization of the means of educa- 
tion. 

The Editor maintains that there is a growing consciousness of 
the need for some sort of education which shall be the same for 
all classes and which shall obliterate the distinction between pri- 
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mary, secondary and university education. "The reform," he says, 
"in education, when it is consummated, will be the result of a level- 
ling up as well as a levelling down. The methods of teaching will 
be liberalized and humanized for the city clerk, and the subjects 
taught will be selected with a view to the practical needs of pupils 
in the so-called public schools." Again, he says, "the problem of 
studies is to be determined, in part, at least, by the vital needs of 
the nation and of the empire, and the imperialism of the school 
room has brought with it the wholesome resolve to set the educa- 
tion of young England in some kind of relation with the future 
occupation of the pupils." 

In the essays contributed by Mr. Provand and Mr. Organ on 
Industrial Needs, and on Secondary Commercial Education 
similar views are expressed. Mr. Provand says, "It is, I fear, hope- 
less to expect English Universities and Public Schools to become 
fully alive to modern educational interests. . . . Still it is not 
too late to reform our methods of teaching. Scientific and commer- 
cial education in all countries, including Germany and the United 
States, has only recently been introduced." 

Mr. Hewins describes the sort of education he considers nec- 
essary for men of university standing to fit them for the higher 
posts in commerce. "The object of a system of higher commer- 
cial education is to traip a body of students who at the end of their 
course shall (1) have mastered the subjects which bear upon their 
calling, and (2) be so equipped that they can rapidly and effi- 
ciently make good use of their practical experience, and (3) have 
their minds open and alert to the larger issues of their business, 
and its relation to the commercial life of the community. It 
follows at once that in constructing the syllabus of training we 
must keep in view the needs of particular callings." 

It would not, however, be fair to imply that all, if any of the 
writers in this book, demand a solely utilitarian education. With 
a view to giving a certain amount of culture in addition to useful 
attainments the editor would have English literature and modern 
languages taught in all schools. He includes in his collection of 
essays an excellent paper by Mr. H. W. Eve on the teaching of 
modern languages. The Rev. Barnard Reynolds, the author 
of an essay on Church Schools and Religious Education, main- 
tains that religion should be taught to children whether or not we 
believe it to be true, for, he says, "it professes to embrace interests 
of the highest moment, interests which, presuming they are true, 
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cannot be neglected without depriving the children of what con- 
cerns their welfare in a way that no other interests can possibly 
concern them. Even if religion is not true, there has not been 
discovered any system intelligible to children which has anything 
like the power that religious education possesses to impress those 
virtues of honesty, cleanliness, chivalry and patriotism, the pos- 
session or non-possession of which makes all the difference 
whether they will be useful members of the State or not and 
whether the nation to which they belong will march abreast of or 
behind other nations." 

Mr. Henry Armstrong, in his paper, "Science in Education," 
makes an eloquent appeal for the teaching of science in schools, 
not so much for the sake of its utilitarian as of its disciplinary 
value. Sir Joshua Fitch and Mr. Stoves deal respectively with 
the inspection of Secondary Schools and with the Training and 
Registration of Teachers, and make no distinct reference to the 
aim of education. Both writers are in favor of further State regu- 
lation of Secondary Schools. 

In spite of the fact that these essays contain interesting facts 
and fruitful suggestions, and that some of them, written as they 
are by authorities on the subject, are of considerable value, yet the 
general impression the book leaves is one of incompleteness and 
want of thoroughness. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus, in his introduction, says: "The common 
purpose of the following essays is not merely expository, but con- 
structive. Their object is not fulfilled by explaining how and 
what English boys and girls are taught. They aim further at indi- 
cating the defects in system and in method and at helping to build 
up a scheme of organization rigid enough at its centre to radiate 
an enlightened policy without waste or fluctuation (sic) and wide 
enough in its circumference to include and to provide for all the 
educational needs which modern life has come to recognize." 
But this purpose is by no means fulfilled. In none of the essays 
do we find any searching criticism of existing ideals in education 
nor any thought out determination of what these ideals ought to 
be. Even these writers who have stated a utilitarian aim seem to 
have adopted it without clearly considering their reasons for doing 
so, The Rev. Barnard Reynolds and Prof. Armstrong, who 
would claim a more disinterested view, speak of "marching abreast 
of other nations" and of "keeping pace with others" as if they too 
really believed commercial prosperity to be the only thing of genu- 
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ine worth. Nor again is there any one constructive policy put 
forth in the book. Each writer calls for something to be done in 
his own special branch of education, but does this not bring us 
much further out of the general "Education Muddle?" 

Again it is difficult to see on what principle these essays are se^ 
lected. They do not touch on all important subjects in the field of 
Education, nor do they deal adequately with any one. For in- 
stance, the vexed question of the relation of the Church. to the 
Schools and of the place of relgion in education is dealt with in a 
merely polemical spirit and by an author who is dominated by 
ecclesiastical bias and party feeling. In short, we are left after 
reading these essays with a number of unanswered problems and 
a sense that the most serious difficulties have been barely touched 
upon. 

It is particularly important that writers on education should 
avoid the faults of want of thoroughness and superficiality which 
are so commonly found in the treatment of this subject. 

The clamor for more technical and commercial education 
seems to be generally actuated by this same superficiality of out- 
look, and there seems to be a grave danger of its producing 
like superficial results. What is needed above all things is to make 
people think. Given a nation of men and women who can think 
hard and industriously search for truth and surely all subsidiary 
aims of education will be fulfilled. "Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven and all these things will be added unto you." How to 
make people think and to care about truth is the real difficulty in 
education and one which ought to be dealt with earnestly by all 
teachers. 

A. D. Sanger. 
London. 

Principles of Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. 
London; Macmillan & Co. Pp. 518. 

A writer who attempts to give a theory of civilization in Eu- 
rope and America sets himself a task involving an encyclopaedic 
knowledge. It is not only questionable whether any living per- 
son has that knowledge; it may be also doubted whether Mr. 
Kidd's method is a right one. According to Mr. Kidd there can- 
not be a true science of human life and progress apart by itself. 
"There cannot be, we must understand, such a science regarded 



